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50 The second postwar boom seemed to be well under May, largely because of seasonal expansion in agriculture 
way as May drew to a close. It could be seen not only in and construction. At 59.7 million, total employment is 
the improvement of most business indicators but also in about 2 percent above the level of May, 1949, and is near- 
less tangible things, like the increasing speculation as to ing the record employment of 61.6 million in July, 1948. 


whether business in the current year would surpass the 
1948 peak and the shift in policy discussions from the 
— dangers of deflation to the dangers of inflation. 

Stee! and automobile production attained record levels 
during the month and continued to set the pace in in- 
dustry. The steel industry operated continuously at over 
100 percent of capacity, and in the last week of the month 
turned out an all-time high of nearly two billion tons of 
ingots and castings. With the Chrysler plants back in 





— operation, the automobile industry produced nearly 

700,000 passenger cars and trucks during May; the 
ial 3,000,000th car to be produced in 1950 was also turned out 
50 during the month. As a result of this heavy activity in 


durable goods industries, the Federal Reserve index of 
industrial production is estimated to have risen two ad- 
ditional points in May to 191 percent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age. The index is now near the postwar peak of 195 at- 
~<a tained in October, 1948, (chart, p. 5) and there is some 
speculation that this peak may be exceeded in June. 


Building Boom Continues 





— The building boom not only maintained but stepped up 
its record pace in May. The valwe of construction put in 
—{ § place during the month is estimated at $2 billion. This is 
not only 14 percent above the April level — a more-than- 
— seasonal increase — but also exceeds the seasonal con- 
struction peaks in the preceding two years, which gener- 
— ally occur in the fall. Total construction activity in the 


first five months of this year is valued at over $8 billion, 
20 percent above the first five months of 1949, 

Home building continues to be the main support of the 
— §— boom. The value of private homes constructed during the 
first five months of 1950 aggregates over $3.4 billion, 
nearly 50 percent above January to May of last year. 


Employment Situation Improves 

Fewer than 5 out of every 100 people in the civilian 
labor force were without work in May. The number of 
unemployed in the month, 3.1 million, was half a million 
below the number in April, 1950, and for the first time 





—| § this year unemployment was below the level of the corres- 
ponding month of last year. 
The ranks of the employed rose by over one million in 
— 
90 as 








Although both farm and nonfarm employment picked up 
in May relative to the preceding month, it is interesting 
to note that farm employment is nearly one million below 
the level of May, 1949, whereas nonfarm employment is 
almost 2 million higher than last May. 


Prices Rise 

Prices seem to be on the upgrade again. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wholesale price index rose fraction- 
ally every week in May and by the end of the month stood 
at 156.8 of the 1926 average, 1.5 percent above the end of 
May. For the first time this year, the index was above 
the figure for the comparable week of last year. Prices of 
farm products and of building materials showed the main 
increases. 

There is little doubt that further price rises are in 
prospect. The daily index of spot prices, a composite sen- 
sitive index of the prices of 28 commodities that gener- 
ally leads the wholesale price index, rose by over 5 per- 
cent during May, up 1.3 percent in the last week alone. 

Farmers also benefited from the improved price situa- 
tion. Although the index of prices paid by farmers rose 
by one percent from mid-April to May 15, prices received 
more than offset this rise by increasing 2.5 percent. As a 
result, the parity ratio was up one point to 97. 


Manufacturers’ Sales and New Orders Down 
Manufacturers’ sales declined in April to $18.3 billion 


on a seasonally-adjusted basis, about 5 percent below the 
March level. The decline is partly due to the fewer work- 
ing days in April of this year as compared with March, 
a factor not fully compensated by the seasonal adjust- 
ment. Almost all of the drop occurred in sales of the 
nondurable-goods industries, which fell 6.4 percent; sales 
of the durable-goods industries dropped slightly. 

A somewhat disquieting note in the manufacturing 
scene is the 10 percent decline in new orders to $18.0 
billion. Since this figure is below the value of sales in 
April, unfilled orders decreased slightly. Actually, this is 
true only of the nondurable-goods industries, for although 
new orders in durable goods also declined about 10 per- 
cent, the drop was not sufficient to carry new orders in 
this segment below the level of sales. 
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The Consumer’s Dollar 


The consumer’s independence keeps everybody guess- 
ing. Throughout the postwar years, he has spent accord- 
ing to his own desires, ignoring the swings in business 
sentiment. In 1946, before reconversion, he splurged on 
the soft goods then available and helped drive prices up. 
In the spring of 1947, when the first decline threatened, 
he spent his entire income and helped to turn the tide. 
In 1948, when inflation gained new strength, he held back 
enough to help bring on the recession. In 1949, when the 
auto industry obtained the steel needed for record pro- 
duction, he took all the cars turned out and helped pro- 
mote recovery. 

Today, his holding to a constant level of purchases 
raises similar questions. How much is he going to spend 
this year? And will he keep spending it on autos and 
houses, or can apparel and other nondurables again expect 
a larger share? 


Diversity in a Stable Total 

For the last two years, total consumer expenditures 
have been practically stable. In the second quarter of 1948 
they reached an annual rate of $178.7 billion. By the 
fourth quarter of that year they were at a rate of $180.9 
billion. That 1 percent difference set the high and low of 
a range within which expenditures remained during 1949. 

During this period, changes in income were substantial. 
In 1948, disposable personal income, after payment of in- 
come taxes, rose $6.6 billion from the second to the 
fourth quarter. By the third quarter of 1949 it lost all 
that gain, falling $6.7 billion. Then, with income at the 
same level as about a year earlier, expenditures were 
running a billion dollars higher. 

Within the total, expenditures for various classes of 
goods and services diverged sharply. Expenditures for 
nondurable goods declined from a rate of $102.4 billion in 
the second quarter of 1948 to $97.6 billion in the third 
quarter of 1949. In contrast, expenditures for durable 
goods rose from $23.8 billion to $25.7 billion, and services 
rose from $52.5 billion to $56.5 billion. 

Part of this shift in expenditures was due to price 
changes, with physical volume holding relatively steady. 
Prices of nondurable goods had moved up first, and most 
rapidly, and when they subsequently declined dollar sales 
fell off almost correspondingly. Prices of durable goods 
remained more stable; and prices of services continued to 


increase, partly as a result of the slow but progresgiy. 
relaxation of rent controls. Nevertheless, the magnitude 
of the shift in expenditures is so large as to suggest , 
real diversion of purchases from nondurables into dyr. 
ables and services. 


Further Adjustments in the Offing 


Not until the first quarter of 1950 did total expend. 
tures break out of the range set in 1948. The annual rate 
in the first quarter of this year was $182.7 billion, an jp. 
crease of almost $3 billion from the fourth quarter rate 
and again most of the increase was in durables andé 
services. 

‘The important point about these first quarter changes, 
however, is not that expenditures moved up, but that they 
moved up so slowly. Personal income jumped more than 
$10 billion, largely as a result of the very rapid payment 
of the veterans’ insurance dividend; and with expendi- 
tures moving up less than $3 billion, saving jumped al- 
most $8 billion. Thus, expenditures in the first quarter 
were still lagging. Consumers were apparently continuing 
the same policy of holding expenditures constant that had 
keynoted their behavior since the spring of 1947. 

As before, the lag has been mainly in nondurable 
goods. The expectation that rising income would bring 
sales increases in all lines of trade was disappointed. The 
Department of Commerce points out that sales of apparel 
and general merchandise stores failed to advance in the 
first quarter, and that their inventory-sales ratios moved 
up substantially. Department store sales have continued 
at about last year’s level, as lower textile and apparel 
sales were approximately compensated by higher sales of 
durable goods, especially television sets and items con- 
nected with the furnishing of new homes. 

Although little effect from payment of the veterans 
insurance dividend can be observed in the retail trade 
returns up to this point, such effects must still be ex- 
pected. Both in 1936, when there were heavy bonus pay- 
ments to veterans of World War I, and in 1947, when the 
veterans of World War II were cashing their terminal 
leave bonds, there was little immediate response to the 
bulge in income payments. But in both instances the pay- 
ments contributed to an upward trend that brought ex- 
penditures at a later date to a somewhat higher level than 
might have been expected on the basis of income alone. 
After a few months’ lag, therefore, an increasing propor- 
tion of these funds is likely to appear in retail markets. 

The high levels of automobile purchases and home 
building are still other aspects of the process of postwar 
adjustment. These impose a heavy drain on the con- 
sumer’s dollar in the first stages of financing, and as they 
level off the burden will be less severe. Hence, the effects 
of any letdown in purchases of durable goods will be 
moderated by the coordinate release of funds for addi- 
tional purchases of nondurables. Since total sales are now 
somewhat low in relation to income, there seems more 
likely to be a reversal of the shift away from nondurables 
than any definite reduction in the total. 

In short, all the postwar changes in income and ex- 
penditures up to this point have been the result of special 
postwar conditions. There has not yet been a period of 
what may be regarded as normal consumption; but there 
is every reason to expect that expenditures will work back 
toward a normal relationship in the months ahead. Trends 
in consumption for the next year or so may well support 
the boom, bringing both total expenditures and their dis- 
tribution into line with incomes and more settled patterns 
of living. VLB 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Although it is commonly believed that the manufacture 
of chemicals is a relatively recent addition to American 
industry, the chemical industry was the first in the Amer- 
ican colonies. During the second year of the Jamestown 
settlement, appreciable amounts of turpentine and wood 
ashes were produced on a commercial basis, and the first 
chemical laboratory in America was established in Massa- 
chusetts just 15 years after the Mayflower landed. 

By 1914 the annual value of the chemical products 
made in the United States was already over $2 billion, 
one-twelfth of the value of all manufactured goods, and 
the nation was producing nearly as much sulfuric acid as 
Germany and England combined. Production of chemi- 
cals, however, did not take the spotlight as an industry of 
national importance until imports of German dyes and 
medicines were cut off by World War I. 

The industry began making more and more products 
to fili wartime shortages and continued to expand rapidly 
in the years following the war. The enormous demand for 
chemicals during World War II caused still further ex- 
pansion, and by 1947 production of industrial chemicals 
alone was valued at almost $3 billion. Business Week re- 
cently called the production of chemicals the fastest 
growing industry in the United States today. 


Illinois Chemical Plants 

There are about 100 companies in Illinois engaged in 
the manufacture of chemicals. Many of the largest firms 
in the industry have plants here. They have been attracted 
by an abundant supply of coal, good transportation facil- 
ities, and the great industrial market of the Chicago area 
—a national leader in such chemical-using industries as 
meat packing, steel production, petroleum refining, and the 
manufacture of paint and varnish. 

Four of the five largest producers of general industrial 
chemicals in the country have plants in Illinois. One of 
the major plants of the Monsanto Chemical Company is 
located at Monsanto, where 2,000 employees manufacture 
more than 120 different chemicals. The Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Corporation, a subsidiary of the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, manufactures oxygen and other 
gases in nine Illinois cities, and another national leader, 
the American Cyanamid Company, has a sulfuric acid 
plant at Joliet. The biggest chemical manufacturer in the 
United States, duPont, produces solvents in Chicago and 
has an explosives plant at Seneca. 

Other large producers of industrial chemicals in IIli- 
nois include the aluminum ore division of the Aluminum 
Corporation of America at East St. Louis, the general 
chemical division of the Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration in Chicago, the Lindsay Light and Chemical 
Corporation at West Chicago, and the Victor Chemical 
Works at Chicago Heights. 

Four companies in I!linois are outstanding in the pro- 
duction of zinc materials and sulfuric acid: the Hegeler 
Zinc Company in Danville, the American Zinc Company 
of Illinois in Fairmont City, East St. Louis, and Mon- 
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santo, the New Jersey Zinc Company in Depue, and the 
Mattiessen and Hegeler Zinc Company at LaSalle. The 
latter was at one time the largest zinc plant in the world. 


Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


There are thousands of chemicals, almost all derived 
from the industry’s primary raw materials, air, water, 
coal, salt, limestone, petroleum, and sulfur. They are 
classified either as organic chemicals, which are the car- 
bon compounds that come from oil, natural gas, coal, and 
farm products, or as inorganic chemicals, which include 
all other compounds and the elements. 

According to the Census of Manufactures, the value 
of inorganic chemicals produced in Illinois in 1947 was 
second only to that of New Jersey, and Illinois ranked 
first in product value of sulfuric acid, the most widely 
used of all chemicals.. Although the value of organic 
chemicals produced in Illinois in the same year exceeded 
the value of inorganics, the State ranked only sixth in 
organic chemical production. 

Organic chemicals were not produced until after 
World War I when they found immediate acceptance for 
such products as dyes, medicinals, flavor and perfume 
materials, plastics, and synthetic rubber. The first organic 
chemicals were almost all derived from coal; but since 
1947, when Illinois provided nearly 15 percent of the 
national product value of crude coal-tar chemicals, an in- 
creasing number of organic chemicals have come from 
petroleum and natural gas. 

Illinois is a leading state in the manufacture of a 
number of products closely related to the production of 
industrial chemicals. Among these are plastics, paints, ex- 
plosives, and pharmaceuticals. The State is first in the 
manufacture of such miscellaneous chemical products as 
disinfectants, insecticides, printers’ ink, and compounds 
for treating water, metal, and oil. 


Research the Key to Success 


The source of the chemical industry’s diversity and 
continued expansion is the chemical laboratory. Manu- 
facturers of industrial chemicals spend a total of about 
$65 million each year for research, and the continual de- 
velopment of new products has contributed substantially 
to the industry’s success. Outstanding chemical discoveries 
in recent years have led to improved plastics, synthetic 
fibers, detergents, and fluorine derivatives. 

Chemicals are increasingly used as processing agents 
or raw materials in almost every branch of industrial pro- 
duction. Emphasis on research and constant improvement 
of chemical products and processes are responsible for the 
ever-growing importance of chemicals to American in- 
dustrialization. Scientists have indicated that the age of 
mechanization which depended on metals and other nat- 
ural materials may be drawing to a close, and that the 
manufacture of chemicals and chemical products may 
some day be the most important industry in America. 
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SELECTED INDICATORS 


Percentage Changes March, 1950, to April, 1950 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 


n.a. ‘Not available. 
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April Percentage 
1950 | Change from 
items (1935-39 | March | April 
= 100) 1950 | 1949 
Blectric power®. .......ccseeess 266.3 — 42/4 9.5 
Coal production* 122.0 | —11.3 | + 6.0 
Employment — manufacturing’. A ee eee BDA an 
Payrolls—manufacturing’. a n.a. Cee Sere 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 226.0% | + 5.8; — 1.4 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. ... 172.9 0.0; — 1.2 
Construction contracts awarded® 542.1 +20.7 | +14.1 
OT OS aerate ees 279.9 —12.3 | 4+ 2.4 
STE OCCT EEOC EET 215.3 + 1.3) — 5.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary ae 184.9 — 93); + 2.3 
Petroleum production™......... 238.7 — 3.4; + 2.5 
1 Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; 3 IIl. Dept. of L abor; 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; *U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; °F. W. 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; 8 Til. Coop. Crop Repts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. 
Manag. Assn.; ™ Ill. Geol. Survey. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Item 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons. .| 
Electric power by utilities.......... mil. of kw-hr.... 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 
Petroleum (daily avg.)............. EE TE dpc. a «bi 
BNE Nad wen sae es o's es abe ead: 1935-39 =100.. 


.. thous. of cars... 


1935-39 =100. . 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
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re a Percent 
Sieisi | April | Change from 
1950 March | April 
; 7 © | 1950 1949 
ee 
por rate | 
| in billion $ | 
Personal income!............ | 216.98 — 2.6] + 3.9 
Manufacturing! : 
ae | 219.6 | — 4.2] 449 
Inventories............. 31.35) + 0.6] — 79 
New construction activity! 
Private residential....... 8.6 | +10.8 | +61.8 
Private nonresidential... .... 6.4 |+5.7| —18 
oR eae 5.4 | +16.4 | +17.6 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ : 9.7 | — 6.9] —30.7 
Merchandise imports........ 7.0 | —12.2} +92 
Excess of exports........... 2.7 | +10.3 | —64.4 
Consumer credit outstanding? | | 
| ee are areat ertner 18.65 | + 1.8] +195 
Installment credit......... 11.35 | + 2.2 | +383 
Business loans?............... 13.45 | — 2.7 | — oe 
Cash farm income?® 18.5 — 6.0} —15.3 
Indexes 
(1935-39 | 
Industrial production? =100) | 
Combined index. . . 189 + 1.1) + 5.6 
Durable manufactures 2218 + 4.2] + 4.2 
Nondurable manufactures. . 1798 — 0.6) 410.5 
Minerals........ 4 142 — 1.4; — 411 
Manufacturing employn ment# 
Production workers 148* + 1.0! — 0.6 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked. . 106 0.0 | + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings 240 + 0.6} + 2.3 
Average weekly earnings 254 + 0.6} + 5.7 
Construction contracts awarded® 571 + 3.9 | +60.3 
Department store sales?. . 292" + 6.6} — 0.3 
Consumers’ price index 167 +0.2!} — 1.4 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities. . . 190 + 0.1] — 2.5 
Farm products. . . 210 - 0.1 6.6 
eee 196 — 0.1; — 4.7 
SE ee 180 + 6.21 — 3 
Farm prices® 
Received by farmers 225 + 1.7} — 5.9 
Paid by farmers..... 201 + 0.4} — 1.2 
Parity ratio....... 96° +1.1} — 5.0 
1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture; *U. 3. 
® Seasonally adjusted. 
indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 





1950 
"May 27 May 2 May 13 | May 6 
1,700 1,602 1,662 1,803 
5° 894 5° 845 5864 5°872 
179.1 167.0 167.3} 7139.5 
5,041 5,042 | 5,042 4,988 
217.4 216.3 213.8! °214.0 
781 | #743 | 712 | 744 
283 | 275 | 308 | 301 
156.1 | 155.9 | 155.1 154.5 
147.6| 147.5| 147.2 146.7 
263.5 | 259.8 | 259.0 253.3 
13,359 | 13,377 | 13,365 | 13,420 
214 | 217. | 199 








Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. 
» As of end of month. 
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Production Up Again 

Industrial activity continued to rise in May, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board. At an estimated 191 per- 
cent of the 1935-39 average, production was up 2 points 
from April’s 189, and was only 4 points below the peak 
of 195 in late 1948. It may be seen from the chart below 
that May’s level of output reached the pre-slump level of 
January, 1949. Expanded production in heavy industries 
such as iron and steel, automobiles, and machinery is 
cited as an important element in the recovery. Steel 
output, scheduled at capacity-plus operation during May, 
exceeded 1.9 million tons of castings and ingots weekly to 
set a new record of over 8.5 million net tons for thg 
month. Automotive output likewise moved along at a fast 
pace. Production in the week ended May 27 reached a 
record 177,500 vehicles and production for the month was 
estimated at more than 697,000 cars and trucks, also a new 
peak. The avoidance of a strike at GM and the settlement 
of the Chrysler strike helped output along; Chrysler even 
went on overtime to make up for the losses of the 100-day 
strike. 


Housebuilding Still Booming 

A new record in new housing units started was set 
again in April, according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. A total of 126,000 units started in April put the 
previous month’s peak of 110,000 units in the shade and 
boosted the four-month total to 395,000 new dwellings 
begun, half again as much as the January-April total in 
1949. One flaw in the picture is pointed out by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which has suggested that materials 
production will have to be raised if the current peak 
building program is to be maintained through the summer 
with normal stocks of materials. 

The record-breaking level of general building activity 
continued into May. With new construction put in place 
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valued at nearly $2 billion in May, building was up 14 
percent from April and more than 20 percent from May, 
1949. The total for the first five months also exceeded 
last year’s January-May value by a fifth. In both cases 
private home building was the chief factor in the gain. 
Private residential construction was valued at $825 mil- 
lion in May. Farm building also showed a substantial in- 
crease, rising 30 percent to $39 million. Factory building 
rose somewhat after declining for three years; public 
construction rose from $448 million to $531 million. 


Employment Situation Encouraging 


The big news in the labor relations picture in May was 
the agreement between the UAW and General Motors. 
The new contract, like its predecessor, was something 
different in wage agreements in that it runs for five years 
instead of the usual two years. The cost-of-living increase 
clause was retained; the guaranteed annual raise was put 
at four cents an hour instead of three; and pensions of 
$100 including Social Security benefits are provided, with 
the company financing all but the OASI benefits. If Social 
Security pension payments are raised, the increase will be 
added to the present $100. 

The improved business picture in May is reflected in 
employment data issued by the Bureau of the Census. In 
addition to the 600,000 workers entering the labor force 
during the month, increased employment opportunities ab- 
sorbed more than 450,000 unemployed workers, thus pull- 
ing unemployment down to 3,057,000, the lowest level 
since April, 1949. Although much of the gain in employ- 
ment occurred in the agricultural sector as farm work 
got started, there was also a noticeable gain in nonagri- 
cultural employment. Total employment was the highest 
since last August; nonagricultural employment was the 
highest since December. Census data, in thousands of 


workers, follow: May April May 
1950 1950 1949 
Civilian labor force............ 62,788 62,183 61,983 
ee EEE OTE Pere 59,731 58 ,668 58 ,694 
PI yg = F655 8 6 Sik alain 8,062 7,195 8,974 
Nonegricultural............. 51,669 51,473 49,720 
Unemployment............... 3,057 3,515 3,289 


A survey of recent labor market developments has 
just been published in the May issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. The report indicates that the rise in un- 
employment which has occurred this year reflects the 
greater rise in the labor force than in employment. An- 
nual additions to the labor force since the war have 
ranged between 800,000 and 1,100,000, considerably above 
the prewar additions of 600,000 annually. In 1949, an 
additional 800,000 workers together with 500,000 fewer 
jobs raised unemployment to an average of 3.4 million. 
It is also pointed out that another factor in the rise in 
unemployment since mid-1949 has been increased worker 
productivity, chiefly as a result of the large postwar ex- 
penditures on new machines and equipment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has also recognized 
the general concern with unemployment by publishing, in 
the May issue of the Monthly Labor Review, Part I of an 
analysis of recent unemployment trends. Part I summar- 
izes developments from 1946 to 1948; Part II will bring 
the survey up to date. Early conclusions of the BLS 
match those of the FRB: the rising unemployment level 
mainly reflects an expanding labor force and frictional 
and seasonal factors. 
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Rubber Market Unsettled 

The rubber situation has become increasingly dis- 
turbed in recent months. The price of natural rubber had 
been declining for a year at mid-1949 as consumption de- 
creased and stocks were drawn down. With the fall re- 
covery of business, however, consumption increased, with 
the result that prices turned upward. The continuing in- 
crease in demand has caused prices to rise further during 
the past nine months, as shown in the chart, although 
imports of natural rubber have also been rising from the 
low level of early 1949. The break in prices in October 
reflected the sharp devaluation of foreign currencies, 
especially of the British pound sterling, but prices im- 
mediately started up again. In London, leading world 
market for rubber, prices have reached a 25-year high. 
Since future supplies of natural rubber are made uncer- 
tain by discord in the Far East, so uncertain that the 
government has halted short-term “borrowing” from its 
stocks, domestic synthetic production may shortly show 
further increases. Two leaders of the industry have urged 
expanded synthetic output by the government-owned 
plants. Stockpiling of raw materials for synthetic rubber 
has also been suggested as a defense measure. 


Consumer Credit Still Rising 

Consumer credit rose another $325 million in April. 
Installment credit, which now accounts for almost two- 
thirds of all consumer credit, jumped $242 million, with 
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about half the gain representing purchases of automobiles 
The total is now $18.6 billion, about 8 percent of persona} 
income in the first quarter. At the end of April, 194), 
consumer credit outstanding was nearly 11 percent of firs 
quarter personal income. 


Gross National Product Recovers 

After showing general weakness in the first three 
quarters of 1949 and leveling off in the fourth quarter, 
gross national product as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce has bounced back to a total of $263.9 billion, 
a high surpassed only in the third and fourth quarters of 
1948. All categories of personal consumption and do. 
mestic investment shared in the increase, much more than 
offsetting a total decrease of $3.1 billion in net foreign 
investment and government purchases of goods and sery- 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Ist Qtr. 4th Qtr. Ist Qtr. 
1950 1949 1949 
Gross national product........... 263.9 256.7 262.0 
Personal consumption......... 182.7 179.8 178.7 
eS EPEC CTE Te 26.9 25.2 23.0 
Nondurable goods........... 98.1 97.7 100.4 
Perr 57.7 56.9 55.3 
Domestic investiment.......... 41.1 33.7 40.0 
New construction........... 20.1 18.7 16.8 
Producers’ durable equipment 19.3 18.7 20.7 
Changes in business 
EE eee ee 1.7 —3.7 24 
Nonfarm inventories only. . 2.5 —2.8 1.9 
Foreign investment............  —2.1 —0.5 1.0 
Government purchases......... 42.2 43.7 42.3 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
ee n.a. 219.1 224.7 
i | ere 219.9 209.3 212.0 
Disposable personal income 201.3 190.7 193.4 
Pes MINS sie bao vices acess 18.6 10.8 14.8 


ices. The decrease in private foreign investment of $2.1 
billion occurred despite the emphasis put on private aid 
abroad under the Point IV program and the government's 
view that private investment must supplement and even- 
tually replace the government-financed Marshall Plan. 

Personal income rose much more sharply than gross 
national product as a result of the payment of dividends 
on National Service Life Insurance. However, about $2 
billion of the rise reflected higher wages and salaries and 
expanded incomes from unincorporated businesses and 
farming. The insurance payments served to raise gross 
national product through their effect on personal con- 
sumption expenditures, which rose to the highest level on 
record. 

Inventory liquidation, which persisted throughout the 
last nine months of 1949 and was an important factor in 
the 1949 slump, was sharply reversed in the first quarter, 
as the movement of inventories changed from a quarterly 
decrease of $2.8 billion for nonfarm businesses to addi- 
tions to stocks totaling $2.5 billion. An increase of $1 
billion in the value of residential building put in place was 
important in the rise of the value of new construction and 
domestic investment. 


World Trade Fair 


The first American international trade fair will be 
held at Chicago August 7-20, with the aim of promoting 
two-way trade between this country and foreign nations. 
Both American companies and foreign producers will ex- 
hibit their wares, which will include consumer goods and 
industrial supplies and equipment. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Invisible Doorman 


The first double-acting automatic power hinge ever 
manufactured has been developed by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. A small electric hydraulic apparatus, the 
hinge controls 250-pound glass doors with a hidden micro- 
switch so sensitive that the moment the door handle is 
touched the door starts to open. The hinge requires less 
maintenance than a home refrigerator and does not need 
major structural changes for installation or air compres- 
sors for operation. It is contained in a floor unit no larger 
than a shoebox, mechanized by a one-third horsepower 
motor. It is expected to cost only a fraction as much as 
electric eye mechanisms to install and operate. 


Labor Rulings 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled that 
employers must open payroll data to unions upon request 
for collective bargaining purposes. The data, both on a 
current basis and for the preceding year, must be sub- 
mitted for all union and nonunion employees in the bar- 
gaining unit represented by the union, and include names, 
positions, and wage rates. 

The Supreme Court has opened the way for wartime 
workers to press overtime pay claims that might reach a 
$250,000,000 total. The tribunal decided 5 to 2 that 
workers in government munitions plants operated by pri- 
vate firms under cost-plus, fixed-fee contracts are entitled 
to benefits of the Wage-Hour Act. Three plants and over- 
timg claims amounting to about $1,700,000 were directly 
involved, 


New Products and Services 


The New York Journal of Commerce has announced 
the publication of the 1950 edition of New Products and 
Services, a booklet that lists and explains hundreds of 
new money-making ideas. Compiled from a column that 
appears daily in the paper, the booklet describes 1,000 
new products, including the names and addresses of the 
manufacturers. (50¢) 


New Air Filters 


The Arthur D. Little Company, Incorporated, has de- 
veloped for the Atomic Energy Commission a new type of 
air filter which has been used to catch radioactive dust. 
lt is expected that the filters, which make possible com- 
pletely dust-free conditions in industrial operations, will 
soon be available commercially. The filtering medium, a 
special soft and felt-like paper set into a wooden frame, 
catches even invisible atmospheric dust. Single units can 
be built to handle 100 cubic feet of air per minute at 
pressures well within the capacity of ordinary blowers. 


Trailer Cooling 

A new hydraulically-operated refrigeration system for 
semi-trailers is expected to bring increased use of re- 
frigerated trailer transportation, particularly for long dis- 
tance hauling of perishable foods. The system operates 
from the tractor’s own power take-off while the trailer is 
moving. It will retain low temperatures from 4 to 6 hours 
after the power is shut off and has an auxiliary electric 
motor for stopovers. Manufactured by the Batavia Body 
Lompany, Batavia, Illinois, the unit is said to undersell 


ee 


and have less maintenance cost than other refrigeration 
systems already in use. 


Copper Smelting 


The state-owned Outokumpu Copper Works in Fin- 
land has announced what has been described as the most 
important discovery in copper smelting in 100 years. The 
new process, which smelts copper ore by using the heat 
energy of the ore itself, generates a considerable surplus 
of electrical energy at the same time. 


Crop Reductions 


An article entitled “Surplus Acres” in the May issue 
of the Agricultural Situation describes the major unbal- 
ance of farm crops which developed during the war. Al- 
though there is about the same amount of land in farm 
production now as there was before the war, the accom- 
panying chart shows that there have been definite changes 
both in acreages and production of various crops. There 
have been large increases in the production of corn, soy- 
beans, and wheat. Production of all major crops increased 
more than acreages, even increasing while acreage de- 
clined for corn and potatoes. Long-awaited adjustments 
from this wartime pattern are expected this summer. The 
government has ordered 12 million fewer acres of wheat, 
11 million fewer acres of corn, and reduced production of 
cotton, rice, peanuts, flaxseed, and potatoes. Reductions 
will total some 30 million acres, leaving a surplus of land 
to be utilized or allowed to lie fallow. Alternative crops 
vary from region to region, but for most of the surplus 
acreage the answer seems to be more hay and pasture for 
more beef and milk. 


CHANGES IN ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
1937-41 average to 1949 
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THE USE OF THE CENSUS BY BUSINESS 


ROY V. PEEL, Director 
Bureau of the Census 


Census statistics are essential to good business judg- 
ments. Like the instruments on the panel board of a great 
airliner, they enable the pilot to keep his ship on a true 
course. They eliminate guessing to the greatest practical 
degree. They reveal, for instance, that in the last 10 years 
the population of the United States has increased by 20 
millions. This increase is equal to the addition of five 
states the size of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Missouri, and 
Kentucky in terms of their 1940 population. Census statis- 
tics also show that the nation’s three million wholesale, 
retail, and service establishments did a $330 billion busi- 
ness in sales and receipts in 1948, three times the volume 
reported 10 years earlier. They show that industrial pay- 
rolls more than trebled from $12.7 billion in 1939 to $39.7 
billion in 1947. During the same period value added by 
manufacture rose from $24.5 billion to $74.4 billion. More 
importantly, Census statistics show precisely where the 
changes have taken place. 

Census statistics consequently are good business tools. 
They provide detailed information on the geographical dis- 
tribution of the population, the number of family buying 
units and their purchasing power in terms of income, and 
the classification of the people in terms of sex, age, race, 
education, marital status, occupation, and employment. 
Thus, Census data on population as enumerated in 1950 
will be provided for each of the 48 states, for 3,100 
counties and independent cities, for clusters of counties in 
504 economic areas, for more than 150 standard metro- 
politan areas consisting of a whole county or counties and 
including a central city of 50,000 or more population (in 
1950), and for many thousands of cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, both incorporated and unincorporated. Similarly, 
Census data on agriculture, housing, manufactures, and 
distribution are or will be available in as much detail as 
general usefulness demands and nondisclosure restrictions 
will permit. 


Uses of Census Data are Many and Varied 

For many decades now, the Bureau of the Census, of 
the United States Department of Commerce, has as- 
sembled and published vast collections of data. In recent 
years, more than ever before, business interests have be- 
come aware of the great treasure house of information 
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stored in reports of the various Censuses this country 
conducts at periodic intervals. Through their trade associ. 
ations, they have enjoyed the benefits of Census under. 
takings for many years. The Census Bureau has served as 
the producer and wholesaler of business statistics; the 
trade association has often served as the retailer. Inde. 
pendent research by individual businessmen has not been 
so common. 

Business can and does use the data collected in the 
various Censuses (Population, Housing, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, Distribution, Mineral Industries, ete.) jn 
many applications to the study and solution of its prob. 
lems. With multiplied variations, use of the assorted 
Census data is limited mostly by the user’s ingenuity. 
Space will permit only a few citations. Among the more 
important uses are: 


1. Definition of Consumer Markets 

The Population Census provides the basic data on the 
number of persons and the number of families in a given 
area (state, county, city, or town) as a measure of the 
potential number of customers. This Census also provides 
data on purchasing power of individuals and families in 
these areas, measured in terms of income. 

The Housing Census provides the basic data on the 
number of dwelling units and their characteristics and 
facilities for family living. Housing data for a given area, 
related to family statistics, provide practical indexes to 
present consumer demand and future capacity for expan- 
sion in many lines. 

The Agriculture Census provides the basic data on the 
number of farms, farm families, farm income, and farm 
facilities for determining potential demand for the goods 
the farmer buys. Such data are available for every county 
and may be compared to locate the strongest markets. 


2. Definition of Industrial Markets 


The reports of the Census of Manufactures and the 
Census of Mineral Industries are practical sales hand- 
books for producers of materials, supplies, and equipment 
for industrial users. Many manufacturers maintain their 
own marketing and sales organizations. In addition, there 
are hundreds of industrial wholesalers who serve manu- 
facturers and mining industries. Without the information 
available to them from reports of these Censuses, their 
work of locating suppliers and buyers would be more 
difficult and costly. By means of Census data they are en- 
abled to channel their activities in an orderly manner. 
And for the manufacturers’ sales organizations selling to 
wholesalers and direct to retailers, the Census of Business 
reports are additional road maps to their markets. For the 
manufacturer of farm machinery and equipment, the 
county reports of the Census of Agriculture detailing the 
extent of farm mechanization are equally important 
guides to markets for their products. And the wealth of 
information that is contained in the Census of Housing 
reports for the manufacturers of building supplies, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, and the other heavy goods 
used in construction is obvious. 


3. Keeping Tab on Distribution 
One of the newest of the national Censuses is the Cen 
sus of Business covering the wholesale, retail, and service 
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trades. This Census provides the basic data on the number 
and geographical distribution of establishments by states 
and large metropolitan areas for nearly 300 kinds of busi- 
ness in the three categories. For smaller areas, where the 
number of Separate stores in each kind of business is 
small, the data will be limited to avoid disclosure of oper- 
ations of individual establishments. The Business Census 
reports provide data on sales of wholesalers and retailers 
and receipts of service establishments, their payrolls, and 
inventories. The wholesaler uses the data to locate his 
market in terms of retail outlets. The retailer measures 
his competitive position by comparing his own records 
with the averages for his kind of business. He determines 
the number of competitors in his lines of business for the 
market he is serving. In general, major uses of the Busi- 
ness Census data include the selection of key markets and 
the allocation of sales efforts to them; as a basis for 
selective selling by kinds of business, types of operation, 
or industries; as a method of selecting specific geograph- 
ical sections for sample or intensive sales or advertising 
effort; for selecting new store locations, or branches; and 
for analyzing business conditions in a given locality. 


4, Advertising and Sales Quotas 

The promotion managers of newspapers, magazines, 
radio, video, direct mail advertising, and other media are 
among the most assiduous users of Census data and their 
interest covers the whole range of Census subjects. To 
their prospective advertisers, they present statistical in- 
formation about the areas they cover in terms of gross 
population, number of families as consumer units, payrolls 
and purchasing power, and other attributes of their audi- 
ence. Turnabout, the advertiser studies these Census data 
in relation to the circulation offered by the various adver- 
tising media in determining which of them to employ, and 
to what extent, in comparison with the audience to be 
reached in each community to be covered in the adver- 
ising program. In similar application, the manufacturer 
assays Census data regarding available distribution outlets 
in promotional territory, as does the wholesaler with re- 
spect to retail outlets, and quotas-for salesmen are often 
hased upon the result. 


5. Community Development 

The business interests of a given community combine 
their efforts through Chambers of Commerce and trade 
levelopment organizations to promote the development of 
that community. Census data are the foundation for pro- 
motional briefs prepared by these interests to draw other 
businesses to the community. The industrial establishment 
seeking a new plant location doesn’t use the “eenie-meenie- 
miney-mo” system to decide among several prospective 
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CHANGES IN BUSINESS STRUCTURE 
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locations. Its management frequently consults Census data 
for information as to the labor supply indicated in terms 
of numbers of people in the working age groups, the level 
of education in the community, the number and kind of 
experienced workers in the local labor force, available 
housing facilities for skilled craftsmen which the industry 
must bring with it, and other items pertinent to its de- 
cision on choice of location. The Agriculture Census and 
the Mineral Industries Census reports give the manufac- 
turer important information on the supply of materials 
from field and mine which are readily available. Many 
instances may be cited when the Census Bureau has been 
called upon by local business authorities for such help. 


6. Evaluation of Trends 

The business research specialist who seeks to measure 
trends in a given area or city would be helpless without 
Census statistics which have been accumulated over the 
years. But by means of Census reports he can trace the 
development of a given community through the years. By 
relating these data to other known factors, an informed 
look into the future is possible. The businessman can only 
see ahead in the light of past experience, and the records 
of past Censuses are importantly the record of this ex- 
perience. The businessman of today needs Census sta- 
tistics to avoid other pitfalls such as moving into satu- 
rated markets, into poor economic areas, or into other 
situations of doubtful prospect. 


New Census Data Now Become Available 

The most recent Census of Manufactures covered 
operations of about 240,000 industrial establishments in 
1947. Its results have been published for all areas. The 
last Census of Business covered operations in 1948 of 
nearly three million retail, wholesale, and service estab- 
lishments. Preliminary county reports of the 1948 Busi- 
ness Census have been issued covering retail, wholesale, 
and selected service trades, with other reports scheduled 
for publication during the remainder of 1950 and early 
next year. In future years, the Censuses of Manufactures 
and Business will be taken together covering operations 
in the years ending in ’3 and ’8. 

Tabulations are about to be started for the 1950 Cen- 
suses of Population, Housing, and Agriculture, but de- 
tailed results will not be available until the spring of 1951. 
These tabulations will continue for the next two years, 
with all reports of these Censuses due on the presses by 
the end of 1952. They will provide business with sharper 
tools than the clder Census data now available. 
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The general level of Illinois business this April re- 
mained well above that of April, 1949. Construction con- 
tinued to advance, particularly in the residential field. 
Coal production, though down from the March high, was 
the highest for the same month since April, 1945. Steel 
production in the Chicago area, totaling 1.5 million net 
tons, established its second highest monthly mark on 
record. 


Electric Power Production 

Power production in the State was 9 percent above 
last April, just as for the nation. The decline in power 
consumption in the Illinois 16-city area (see chart) was 
due entirely to the decrease in power consumption in 
Chicago. Power consumption in the 15 other Illinois cities 
this April averaged 10 percent more than last April. 


Construction 

Construction contracts awarded in April aggregated 
$90 million, exceeding all previous monthly records except 
the wartime high of $142 million in September, 1942. Res- 
idential building accounted for more than one-half of the 
April contracts. During the first four months of this year 
residential building was approximately double that for the 
same period in 1949. 

Building permit valuation in 19 cities was off 8 percent 
from March but 13 percent above last April. Aurora, 
Galesburg, Joliet, and Rock Island-Moline areas reported 
valuations of building permits 90 percent higher than in 
March. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 
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Total planned investments in industrial plants reporteg 
for the Chicago area in May approximated $12 million, 
bringing the total for the area for the first five month 
of 1950 to $119 million, nearly three times the amoun; 
planned for the same period in 1949. 

Plans are being completed for a new cold-rolled ste¢ 
strip mill in Chicago to start operating by September, by 
a company being formed to take over operation of the 
government-owned wartime brass plant, once operated by 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. The company plans to pro. 
duce high-grade cold-rolled strip and expects to reach an 
annual production level of 75,000 tons soon after January 
1, 1951. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company has started 
work on its $3.5 million expansion and modernization pro- 
gram at its Springfield tractor division works. The project 
is to be completed this year. Pressed Steel Car Company 
of Mt. Vernon, idle since last August because of lack of 
orders, has received an order for 2,000 box cars. The 
firm also recently purchased and moved to Mt. Vernon 
the equipment of Jahn Truck Company of Savanna and 
plans to manufacture heavy-duty highway truck trailers 
in addition to railroad cars. 

Great Lakes Solvents, Inc., which manufactures an 
anti-freeze solution, has acquired a 10-acre site in Bed- 
ford Park, where it will erect a canning and packaging 
plant and office building. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Company and Trunkline 
Gas Supply Company have started work on a 1,219-mile 
gas pipe line which will extend from gas fields in Louisi- 
ana and Texas to Tuscola. The line is to be completed by 
October, 1951. 

Work is progressing on the 482-foot television tower 
for station WHBF at Rock Island, and the station ex- 
pects to be on the air with television in a short time. 

The State Highway Division reported bids totaling 
$3.3 millions received in April and May for road projects 
in nine counties. A new 1,000-unit housing project for 
officers and airmen at Scott Air Base, Belleville, has been 
approved. The project, to be completed in about 15 
months, will cost approximately $8 million. 









































Retail Sales 


Retail sales in the State in March, latest month for 
which data are available, were up 14 percent from Febru- 
ary and 2.5 percent above March, 1949. Sales in depart- 
ment stores throughout the State in April were slightly 
above March. Rockford and Springfield reported increases 
of 18 percent. 

Less than one percent of the merchants in IIlinois 
handled approximately 41 percent of the retail business 
in the State last year, reports the State Department of 
Revenue. A recent study of the retailers’ occupational tax 
payments of the 130,000 retailers in the State revealed 
that 1,200 retailers did $3.4 billion worth of business in 
the 12-month period December, 1948-November, 1949, as 
compared with $4.9 billion done by the other 128,800 
merchants in the State. 















Midwest Exchange 


Volume of shares traded on the Midwest Exchange 
since it opened five months ago was more than double the 
volume traded in the same period last year on the Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and St. Louis ex- 
changes, which merged last year to form the Midwest. 
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non | | 
and ECO RE RE She foe $ 162 na. | $3,954 n.a. $ Py 
: Mar., 1950... —49.2 | 23.5 | 11.6 | 2 
- Percentage Change from... {apr "1949....| 4170.0 | ae Se ee | 4353 
Rock Island-Moline...................... $ 962 | 15,697 na. | | $ 28> $ 101 
an inne aaa JMar., 1950. . +106.9 —2.8 | n.a. —11.3 —17.9 
‘ed- ercentage Change from. . . \Apr., 1949... +82.5 +17.7 | | +3.2 —4.7 7 
ing SS ET ere en ia DoD $1,174 21,604 na. | | § 98 $ 167 7 
7 ~— , {Mar., 1950. —36.6 +5.5 | | +18.2 | —8.2 —7.9 4) 
: Percentage Change from... \Apr., 1949 271.5 | 411.1 | ~38 43.8 ree b 
‘i ‘ SEF a ¥ : | ; } 
nile F CENTRAL ILLINOIS | | | 
ISt- NN iin ake sin osnkae dumeia’ ciiek $ 115 4,356 $4,691 | = # $ 82 
by “wae oe {Mar., 1950. . —49. 3 | +2.5 +17 .2 n.a. —12.7 +0.2 
r OER OO.» See ee. eS +17.9 na. | —0.3 +0.7 
ie Champaign-Urbana............. ead: $ 335 7,062 | $6,512 | $ 39 $ 78 
\ i a JMar., 1950... —2.9 +1.2 +17.5 ne. | —9.3 —16.0 
eXx- erce ntage lange Irom... \Apr., 1949. am +0. 0 + 13 6 n.a. | | +3.4 a 10.0 
II og besten oh vase ucts dant nec amok $ 154 6,557 | na. | ee a $ 47 
ing en ee, Mar., 1950... —22.6 +2.3 | +9.1 | —5.3 —10.0 
os Percentage Change from. . . oo 1949... eee 1 417.3 | —10.4 | —1.4 —7.5 
for Pee re ee eer ee $ 626 13,950 | $8,060 | | $ 67 $ 83 
; RACER SR {Mar., 1950...}  +12.4 +3.0 | +20.0 +15.0 —8.! —3.0 
7% a eee ees > Te ee. 489.1 415.1 | n.a. +1.6 +8.6 —1.2 } 
Galesburg......... re $ 437 4,396 $3 ,409 | na. $ 27 if 
eae : . {Mar., 1950. . +93.4 —2.3 +20.4 na. | —5.7 ee 
Percentage Change from. . . \Apr., 1949..... +178.3 +5.4 na. | —4.3 
IN ges ape in wiatig te aac canteens aera $ 917 39 ,983° $14,611 | $ 154 $ 166 
for eee Bae {Mar., 1950. . +12.1 +2.4 +14.1 +7.0 | —9.8 —9.1 
ie . ‘ercentage Change from... ja 19m....| —59.3 +8.2 n.a. He. | =8a | +2.6 
ot. Ee ere ets © ene lee) $ 307 6,292 $4,324 oS ae 
: Sol {Mar., 1950. . +448 +16.5 +19 1 +100 | 7.5 —10.9 
tly Percentage Change from. . . \Apr., 1949... —11.8 +12.9 na. -3.0 | —4.7 —20.7 
5€S IIS od: a 6 ce cx dy <u deat $ 442 19 291° na. | $ 68 $ 163 
Percentage Chance from... {Mar-1950...| +22.8 45.5 | +8.2 | =88.2 —26.5 
ois —— "** lApr., 1949....| +38.6 | +1.2 | —12.7 +2.4 —16.8 
S$ ff SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | | | | 
ee WON 50st, nnserxascaans $ 153 8,248 na. $ 93 $ 40 
aX Pe a . xe Ch: > f J Mar., 1950... —60.6 —7.0 la. —12.4 | —15.8 
ed ercentage lange Irom... \Apr., 1949... —~420 40.7 a's | —~0.9 
in I LE Te ee TS te, ee n.a. 9,405 | $1,123 $ 22 | $22,721 
an iain “1. {Mar., 1950... —5.1 —68.1 n.a. —12.7 —13.4 
as ercentage Change from... Apr., 1949 492 | mage fer wh f 
”) 3 S48 +9.2 | a. ‘ | ; 
NE Fi a eee wf. £2 3,987 | n.a. na. $ 29 
Pevcaeiein Cline tan JMar., 1950. . —12.1 +0.4 | n.a. —2.4 
ee Oe ** lApr., 1949....| 492.4 |; 49.5 | roe 
ge Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. *Local power companies. ®Illinois Depart- 
, ment of Revenue. Data are for March, 1950, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to February, 1950. ‘Research Departments 
e it Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Local post office reports. 
i * Total for cities listed. 
x- » Moline only. 






° Includes immediately surrounding territory. 
n.a. Not available. 
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